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FREDERICK OAKES SYLVESTER 

The Painter of the Mississippi 



BY CLARENCE STRATTON 



IT* REDERICK OAKES SYLVES- 
. TER, known throughout the United 
States as the painter of the Mississippi, 
was not to its waters born, for he came 
originally from New England and re- 
ceived his early art training at the 
Massachusetts Normal Art School. 
Though he knows the great Father of 
Waters from source to mouth and has 
transferred to his canvases the "length 



and the breadth and the strength" of it, 
as he, himself, writes in one of his poems, 
it was in New Orleans that he first came 
under the spell of the mighty river, for 
in that city he was director of the art 
department of the Sophie Newcomb 
College in Tulane University. 

Recognized tc-day primarily as a 
painter of landscape, Mr. Sylvester be- 
gan in New Orleans as a painter of the 
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industrial and man-made aspects of the 
city; its sky-line of buildings, its water- 
front of levees, warehouses, barges, tugs 
and steamboats. Working long before 
the influence of Whistler became general, 
he attempted to transform into things 
of beauty the exteriors of trade and com- 
merce that line the stream. It is not 
strange therefore that when Mr. Syl- 
vester moved to St. Louis in 1902, he 
should have painted the most impressive 
engineering achievement connected with 
the river — the Eads Bridge. He painted 
it so often that he just escaped becom- 
ing known as the painter of the bridge. 
One of the best canvases is that repro- 



duced in Harper's Weekly several years 
ago, showing the water swirling between 
shore and stone pier in half-moon eddies 
around the sharp edge of the support, 
while above springs the dark curve of 
the iron arch. In this the colors are all 
subdued, the entire canvas is toned to a 
low key, and the effect is secured by the 
slight afternoon glow which comes across 
the canvas to the beholder, accentuating 
the decided contrast of light and shade. 

This canvas was awarded a medal at 
the St. Louis Exposition in 1904, while 
other canvases were awarded a medal 
in Portland a year later. 

At about this time Mr. Sylvester de- 
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serted the city and its surroundings as 
subjects for painting. The bluffs and 
low lands along the Mississippi, prac- 
tically disregarded by every city along 
its course when they might be made won- 
derfully attractive, began to draw him 
to attempt their reproduction. Just as 
he had chosen his subjects in the city 
early in the morning before the soot had 
clouded the sky, or at eventide after the 
stacks had ceased belching out their 
smoke palls, so he began to picture the 
river under its most quiet, peaceful as- 
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pects. Both north and south from St. 
Louis the banks of the river, though in 
general presenting a combination of high 
rugged bluff on one side and low, far 
stretching level on the other, are infinite 
in variety of detail. And it is this great 
variety that this artist succeeds best in 
painting. His compositions might im- 
press a casual observer as much in the 
same vein, with a similar dip in a hill 
line to give a view of river surface, while 
trees at each side make a natural looking 
if somewhat conventional frame. A 
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closer scrutiny, however, reveals a great 
variety of detail, a constantly changed 
color scheme, even though the tints never 
become strongly contrasted, many, in 
fact, suggesting mother-of-pearl har- 
monies. There is no dependence on any- 
thing except the mere beauty of the 
scene, with no introduction of human 
interest, and no attempt to attract or 
hold attention by any peculiar manner- 
ism of treatment. The very quietness 
is the result of the nicest adjustment 
of skill to subject. Thus in "The Lintel 



of Trees" hickories mark the path lead- 
ing down to a stretch of absolutely quiet 
water. Beyond the fringe of trees on 
the opposite bank spread out the level 
plains, with just a few trees to accentu- 
ate the sense of distance secured by a 
perfect handling of perspective. The 
colors are happily harmonized in this 
picture, but the effect is made almost en- 
tirely by the distance and the lighting. 
On pictures such as this and those re- 
produced in Scribner's Magazine for 
October, 1912, Mr. Sylvester's unique 
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ART AND PROGRESS 



position is based. Outside many private 
collections his paintings are found in 
such places as the Decatur High School, 
the St. Louis Central High School and 
the St. Louis Noon Day Club. 

In the past year a change has come 
into the artist's syle. He is turning to 
stronger, more heroic themes. In these 
the style depends on the subjects. The 
river still furnishes the compositions, but 
now a bounding, blustering wind shouts 
along the bluffs, great white clouds go 
bowling across a deep blue sky casting 
purple shadows upon the landscape, 



while bushes and grasses are twisting 
and swirling. In such later canvases 
the treatment is entirely changed. A 
stronger, more assured touch appeared 
some years back ; it has grown until even 
the colors are more decided and the 
brush strokes bigger, freer, broader. 
Contrasted color, decided notes, replace 
the careful blending of the earlier style; 
there is an unrestraint, a joyousness, a 
verve about these later canvases suggest- 
ing more consistently and energetically 
the sweep, the power, the might and the 
majest}^ of the Mississippi. 



EARLY ITALIAN PAINTINGS 

In the Metropolitan Museum of Art 



1AST autumn an interesting collection 
J of Earty Italian Paintings was lent 
by Mrs. L. F. Holden, of Ohio, to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. After be- 
ing shown for some time as a special ex- 
hibit the collection has been distributed, 
the several paintings being placed accord- 
ing to their schools and epochs in the 
various galleries. 

Of this collection Mr. Bryson Bur- 
roughs, in the Bulletin of the Metropol- 
itan Museum, has said: 

"Mrs. Holden's is an important col- 
lection. In it are many pictures which, 
owing to the uncertainty of their ^author- 
ship and schools and the archeological 
points which they exemplify, appeal 
strongly to the prevailing taste for con- 
noisseurship. There are paintings, also, 
of great rarity and beauty and some 
which would hold their own in any com- 
pany. The collection has been com- 
mented upon in the Rassegna d'Arte, by 
Mary Logan Berenson, to whom most 
of the corrected attributions are due. It 
will be exhaustively considered by vari- 
ous specialists in a forthcoming volume 
of Noteworthy Paintings in American 
Private Collections, edited by August F. 
Jaccaci. 

"Most of the pictures are of the 
Italian Schools and were bought from 



James Jackson Jarves who, during many 
years spent in Italy, gathered a number 
of works of art which he hoped might be 
utilized as a nucleus for an American 
Museum for the study of Italian Art. 
He collected his pictures with this end 
in view. Though the names with which 
he labeled them were those of the great- 
est, he made no pretense that the works 
themselves were masterpieces. This is 
made clear in the introduction to the 
handbook for the part of his collection 
which was purchased by Mr. Holden, in 
which he says: The old masters of this 
gallery were secured many years ago 
when circumstances for their acquisition 
were more favorable than at present. 
They are not presented as masterpieces, 
but as types of the greater men and 
their schools, fairly characterizing their 
motives, coloring, design, and modeling; 
average representative examples of their 
minor work, but possessing some distinc- 
tive recognizable qualities to those who 
have made a study of them/ 

"As one considers Mr. Jarves' achieve- 
ment as evidenced by these pictures and 
the paintings of that part of his collec- 
tion acquired by Yale College, even 
though they were secured 'when circum- 
stances for their acquisition were more 
favorable than at present' and though a 



